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The Battleship Program Once More. 


The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report 
in December, recommended the addition of three 


new battleships to the navy this year. Later Secre- 
tary Meyer appeared before the House Naval Com- 
mittee and urged appropriation for these three ships, 
which he told the committee would cost approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 each. He recommended also 
the building of twelve torpedo-boat destroyers, sev- 
eral gunboats, and an ammunition ship. The Secre- 
tary’s reasons for urging the new battleships are the 
same as those which have been put forward annually 
for many years past, with which the country is 
already thoroughly familiar, and which have, we 
are glad to say, less and less weight with Congress, 
because of their general groundlessness. 

Whatever the report of the committee may be, it 
is to be hoped that the House, constituted substan- 
tially as it was last year, will not recede from its 
position of one battleship adopted, as a compromise 
with the Senate, at the session last summer. In- 
deed, a strong contest is being made in the commit- 
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tee and in the House against the increase of the 
navy by any new ships this year, and if the anti- 
battleship men are successful, only one Dreadnaught 
will be ordered, and that only through compromise 
with the Senate. The position of the anti-big-navy 
men in Congress remains practically the same as it 
was before the election in November, and we have 
reason to expect that no backward step will be taken. 

However, every influence possible should imme- 
diately be brought to bear upon Congressmen, as the 
Navy League has just launched a project which is 
insidious and full of danger to the movement for 
limitation of armaments and the leadership of our 
country toward the peace of the world. The league 
has prepared a petition to Congress asking for a re- 
organization of the personnel of the navy and the 
adoption of a “policy for building up the navy,” 
couched in the following words: “A continuing and 
consistent program of naval construction, to be de- 
termined by a Council of National Defense duly au- 
thorized by Congress. To fix the country’s stand- 
ard, the proposed Council of National Defense 
should take into consideration the naval programs 
and military strength of possible opponents.” 

This petition, which prominent men all over the 
nation are being requested to sign and which most 
of our peace leaders have been asked to endorse, is 
backed by “sixty-seven reasons for a strong navy.” 
These reasons we cannot here examine in detail. 
Many of them are simply assertions for which there 
is no proof. Those drawn from history are based on 
conditions in our country’s annals which no longer 
exist, or on situations of other countries to which 
ours are in no way analogous. The Navy League 
takes no account of our geographical isolation, nor 
of our vastly increased internal strength in popula- 
tion and resources, which renders us secure against 
attack. It does not seem to know that we have no 
enemies; that no nation has ever attacked or even 
threatened to attack us, and that if we build up an 
elaborate system of naval defense, it will be against 
an enemy who is a pure figment of the imagination. 

Again, the League takes no account whatever of 
the Hague conferences and conventions; of the fact 
that the nations are moving powerfully together; 
that because of the general growth of civilization 
and the multiplication of solemn treaties and con- 
ventions war is ten times less frequent and less likely 
than it was even a half century ago; that unfortified 
coasts today, however long y be. may be, are de- 
fended from attack and bombardment by a solemn 
agreement to which all the nations are parties. In- 
deed, these navy promoters, in demanding a Coun- 
cil of National Defense against purely hypothetical 
opponents, assume substantially that we are still liv- 
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ing in the age of savagery and lawlessness, when 
every nation was the studied enemy of every other, 
instead of in an age of vast and varied international 
co-operation, when international law is well devel- 
oped and more than nine-tenths of all disputes be- 
tween nations are adjusted by friendly negotiation 
or arbitration. 

Of the seven American policies pointed out by the 
Navy League as depending finally on a strong navy, 
not one that has still any virtue in it requires the 
addition of a single ship to our already overgrown 
fleet. Indeed, the reduction of the fleet to half its 
present size would leave these policies as respected 
and safe as they actually are—or rather as they were 
before our navy became so large as to awaken sus- 
picion and fear in more than one quarter of the 
world. 

To talk, as the Navy League does, of the “econo- 
mies” of the navy, now costing $130,000,000 a year, 
is little short of comical. Of course, battleships are 
cheaper than battles; anybody knows that. But 
navies, the same as armies, are the result of wars of 
the past, of the enmities, suspicions, and fears grow- 
ing out of them, and of preparation for possible wars 
in the future. Their cost must therefore be added 
to the general war expenses of the nation, not sub- 
tracted from them. 

The theory of the Navy League that the navy is 
insurance—cheap insurance—against the cost of war 
is pure illusion. Navies have much oftener been 
the cause of war than of the avoidance of it. Tur- 
key possibly lost Tripoli because of naval weakness, 
but Italy made her wicked and shameful attack upon 
Turkey in Tripoli because of her superior naval 
strength. Most of England’s eighty little wars on 
weak peoples during the past century would never 
have taken place had not her navy been temptingly 
large. The chief cause of the present strain between 
Great Britain and Germany has been the growth, in 
rivalry, of the two navies, and if the dread rupture 
ever comes the gigantic navies will have been the 
immediate cause. 

The services pointed out by the Navy League as 
rendered by the navy outside the sphere of war were 
performed for the most part when the naval estab- 
lishment was much less than it is today, and any 
similar services in the future could be effectively per- 
formed by a fleet only one-half or one-quarter the 
size of the present navy. 

The foree which the diplomacy of the United 
States has had in international affairs has been due 
in large measure to its straightforwardness, honesty, 
and fairness, and not to a powerful navy, and this 
is what has given us our rank and prestige among 
the nations. 

The pitiable attempt to show that the peace of the 
world is dependent on a powerful navy is the final 
evidence that the Navy League feels the untenable- 
ness of its position. ‘Arbitrators’ decisions have not 
always been accepted,” but they have been accepted 
about 249 times out of 250. The one or two excep- 
tions constitute a rather small basis for the addition 
of Dreadnaughts to the navy at $15,000,000 each. 
Navies have never been needed to enforce the decrees 
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of arbitration courts, nor will they ever be hereafter, 
unless they should first be used to force unjustly an 
adversary to arbitrate. Powerful navies are today 
one of the greatest and most manifest obstacles to the 
further progress of arbitration and the spirit of 
peace, and the bigger they grow the farther away 
from us will peace remain. As it was at the Second 
Hague Conference, so will it always be, that the 
heavily armed powers will be the last to yield to the 
high demands of the age for the universal arbitration 
of all international controversies. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate for our coun- 
try than the establishment of a National Council of 
Defense with such powers and such a program of 
naval construction as the Navy League recommends. 
Such a Council of Defense would speedily become a 
meddlesome, exacting political machine the like of 
which our country has never seen. We should be 
Europeanized in an incredibly short time. Naval 
rivalry with other powers would increase ten 
fold, and our naval budgets would mount to incon- 
ceivable heights. Instead of this, Congress ought at 
once to adopt the policy of NON-INCREASE OF THE 
NAvy, and of reduction in the naval program at the 
earliest possible moment that an agreement to this 
end can be reached with the other powers. That is 
the only course that is worthy of the nation at the 
present time, and it is commanded alike by our his- 
tory and by the high mission which God has set us 
among the nations to fulfill. 


2e- 


The Anglo-American Centenary. 


One of the important things for us all to remember 
just now is that the Treaty of Ghent was signed De- 
cember 24, 1814. In connection with this, it is also 
well that we do not forget the Rush-Bagot agreement, 
negotiated in the year 1817, by the terms of which the 
nearly four thousand miles of United States-Canadian 
boundary have reared neither gun nor fort and wit- 
nessed neither the use of the sword nor the battleship. 
That Great Britain, Canada, and the United States are 
planning to celebrate the century of peace among the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples on a magnificent scale in Jess than 
two years is familiar to us all. The British committee, 
headed by Lord Grey, consists of the Premier, the For- 
eign Secretary, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Bonar Law, 
A. J. Balfour, and other eminent men. The Canadian 
committee, headed by Sir Edmund Walker, has the 
support of Premier Borden, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
the like. The American committee, made up from the 
roll of our prominent public men, already has its pro- 
gram well under way. 

What a century this has been for English-speaking 
civilization! The Maine boundary question settled in 


1841; the Oregon boundary controversy adjusted in 
1844; the Trent affair, the Behring Sea fishery dispute, 
the North Atlantic fishery dispute, all adjudicated dur- 
ing this period and in accordance with law, justice, and 
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right reason. Any one of these great disputes might 
easily have led to war had it not been for the Rush- 
Bagot agreement and the spirit which dictated that 
famous paper. 

Certainly we have ample reasons for bending our 
every effort to make the Anglo-American Peace Cen- 
tenary a great and memorable event. Every believer 
in international friendship must do his share to make 
of it an object-lesson in the glories of peace. It must be 
made to appeal to the popular imagination. It will 
find expression in the statue of George Washington in 
Westminster Abbey, in the monument to Queen Victoria 
and the bust of William Pitt in Washington, and in 
other forms along our northern border and in our chief 
cities. But, most important of all, it should be the 
occasion for consummating an unlimited treaty of arbi- 
tration between Great Britain and this country. It is 
far less important that we commemorate a hundred 
years of accomplished peace than that we lay the foun- 
dations, broad and deep, of an unending future of peace. 
Is it asking too much that Anglo-Saxon statesmanship 
and prudence consecrate these wondrous years of the 
century that is past by definitely launching a perpetual 
peace for all Anglo-Saxon peoples? 





oo —____—_ 


The St. Louis Peace Congress. 


The preparations for the Fourth American Peace 
Congress at St. Louis the first three days of May are 
proceeding rapidly. Mr. Arthur D. Call, director of 
the organization and propaganda work of the American 
Peace Soceity, has just spent about two weeks in St. 
Louis conferring with the leaders of the Business Men’s 
League and co-operating with them in starting the ar- 
rangements. The League has taken up the work of 
organization most enthusiastically, and has decided to 
raise $20,000 for the expenses of holding the Congress. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Member of Congress, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Peace Society and. president of 
the United States Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, has been chosen president of the Congress. That 
is a most fitting choice in every way. 

Mr. James E. Smith, former president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s League, who has been actively associated 
with a number of important conventions, has been 
chosen chairman of the Organizing Committee. He, 
in company with the president of the League, Mr. A. G. 
Shapleigh, will shortly visit the East to try to secure 
the attendance at the Congress of a number of promi- 
nent public men who are interested in the international 
peace movement. 

An Organizing Secretary will be chosen immediately, 
and will have his office at the headquarters of the Busi- 
ness Men’s League. Dr. Stevens, who was secretary of 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, will probably accept 
the position, which has been offered him. 
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Headquarters have been opened in the Business Men’s 
League building and a clerical force installed; a pub- 
licity secretary has also been appointed, and a wide 
campaign of publicity in the interests of the Congress 
will be carried on in the press of the country. 

A General Committee to promote the success of the 
Congress has already been started and a number of dis- 
tinguished men have accepted membership on the com- 
mittee. 

The Organizing Committee is planning to try to se- 
cure attendance at the Congress of representatives from 
the South and Central American Republics in order 
that it may be made in fact what it now is in name— 
the American Peace Congress. The committee expect 
that at least 4,000 delegates and others will be in at- 
tendance. The committees on entertainment, on pro- 
gram, on transportation and reception will shortly be 
named. 

The first subscription to the fund of $20,000, which 
it is proposed to raise, was one of $1,000, and was made 
at the opening meeting of the Executive Committee by 
Mr. Robert McCulloch, of the United Railways Com- 
pany. 

All the Peace Societies and all other organizations 
interested in the peace movement, including universi- 
ties and colleges, church individual 
churches, commercial associations, labor unions, wo- 
men’s societies, clubs, ete., are urged to send one or 
more delegates each to the Congress. Let the Congress 
be made the greatest demonstration for international 
arbitration and peace ever held. 


organizations, 
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Sixth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 


Delegates from sixteen universities of the East and 
middle West assembled at Philadelphia, December 27- 
30, to hold the Sixth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs, which is composed of 
international students’ organizations in the leading in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the United States and 
Canada. The gathering was especially noteworthy be- 
cause of the fact that it marked the completion of the 
fifth year of the association’s existence. 

Among the delegates were Egyptian, German, Hindu, 
Bohemian, Japanese, American, Chinese, Porto Rican, 
Russian, Swedish, South African, Philippine, and Bra- 
zilian students. A woman delegate for the first time 
attended. 

The reports of the officers showed that within five 
years the association has grown from eight charter or- 
ganizations to twenty-four regular and six associate 
chapters, extending across the continent from Harvard 
and Yale in the East to Stanford and Washington in 
the far West. The reports also disclosed the fact that 
a similar organization of German cosmopolitan clubs, 
the “Verband der Internationalen Studenten-Vereine 
an deutschen Hochschulen,” has been founded as the 
direct result of the efforts of former American cosmo- 
politans, and that the Association of Cosmopolitan 
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Clubs forms one of the constituent national groups of 
the “Fédération Internationale des Etudiants ‘Corda 
Fratres.’” In fact, the eighth international congress 
of that federation is to be held under the auspices of 
the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, August 29 to Septem- 
ber 13 of this year, and is to be the largest world con- 
gress of students ever held. An evidence of the interest 
which this congress is commanding is to be found in 
the fact that the following men have agreed to serve 
on the honorary committee of the congress: President- 
elect Woodrow Wilson; Governor-elect William Sulzer, 
of New York; U. S. Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton; Dr. Andrew D. White; Director-General John 
Barrett, of the Pan-American Union; Dr. Benj. F. 
Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace Society ; 
Director Edwin D. Mead, of the World Peace Founda- 
tion; Mayor Wm. J. Gaynor, of New York; Prof. Sam- 
uel T. Dutton, of Columbia University ; Editor Hamil- 
ton Holt, of the Independent, and the presidents of 
practically all the universities at which there is a cos- 
mopolitan club. 

Features of the Philadelphia convention were a 
scholarly address on “Human Brotherhood,” by Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, the noted negro educator ; an interest- 
ing exposition of the international scope of the work 
of the World’s Christian Student Federation by Charles 
D. Hurrey, one of John R. Mott’s chief aides, and a 
warm-hearted welcome in behalf of the University of 
Pennsylvania by the genial provost, Dr. Edgar F. 
Smith. At the annual banquet some of the noblest 
sentiments of brotherly love imaginable were given 
utterance by a Chinese, a Japanese, a Hindu, a Bohe- 
mian, and an American—the foreign students bearing 
testimony to their appreciation of what American col- 
lege life is doing for them; the American emphasizing 
the inestimable good that the native student can gain 
by touching elbows with the man of different color, 
creed, and politics. On Sunday, December 29, promi- 
nent citizens in the City of Brotherly Love opened their 
homes to the visiting delegates and entertained them at 
dinner. 

For the coming year the presidency will be located 
at the University of Iowa, the Iowa Cosmopolitan hav- 
ing been requested to elect the chief executive and the 
treasurer from its midst. Louis P. Lochner, of the 
University of Wisconsin, for three years general secre- 
tary and editor of the Cosmopolitan Student, was re- 
elected editor, but because of his heavy other duties was 
not a candidate for re-election to the secretaryship. 
Manual A. Gonzalez, president of the Cornell Cosmo- 
politan Club, was chosen general secretary. The clubs 
at the universities of Pennsylvania, Syracuse, Ohio 
State, and Illinois, at Iowa State College, and at the 
University of Washington, were commissioned to elect 
district vice-presidents from their midst. The next 
convention is to take place at Iowa City, Iowa. 


Editorial ‘Notes. 


Senator Root, on January 14, intro- 
duced a bill providing for the repeal of 
the clause of the Panama Canal Act 
which exempts our coastwise ships from paying tolls for 
the use of the canal. On the 21st he spoke in support 
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of the bill, showing conclusively that the exemption 
clause ought to be repealed, as the legislation adopted 
last summer was, in his judgment, in clear violation of 
the express terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. This 
view is taken by a very large number of prominent 
jurists, public men, and leading newspapers of the 
country. We have no doubt, from the information that 
has come to us, that the prevailing sentiment of the 
nation strongly demands that either this tolls action 
should be repealed or that the question of the interpre- 
tation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty should be promptly 
submitted to arbitration. Secretary Knox’s reply to the 
British note of protest, though presenting the case for 
our Government in as strong a light as possible under 
the circumstances, is not likely to change the attitude 
of the British foreign office, which has given long and 
careful study to the subject. If this attitude remains 
unchanged, then there is no honorable course open to us, 
as we have already said in previous issues, except either 
to repeal the exemption clause of the canal legislation 
or to send the controversy without delay to The Hague 
Court, or to some other form of tribunal which the two 
governments may agree to set up. There is every rea- 
son why the Senate and House should act quickly and 
not let the present Congress close without the question 
being rightly disposed of. 





Tolls Question A mass meeting, organized by the 
to New York Peace Society and the 
Arbitration. Brooklyn Institute, was held in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 12, to urge upon the Government to refer the 
Panama Canal tolls controversy to arbitration if an 
agreement cannot be reached by: diplomatic means. The 
meeting, which was attended by 2,000 people, was pre- 
sided over by Seth Low. The principal address was 
made by Hon. James L. Slayden, Member of Congress 
from Texas. The other speakers were Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams. The following resolutions, introduced by A. A. 
Healy, president of the trustees of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, were adopted : 


Whereas, a difference of opinion has developed be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States in regard to 
the proper interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
by virtue of which Great Britain waived the right, rec- 
ognized by an earlier treaty, to share with the United 
States in the construction of an interoceanic canal ; and, 

Whereas, this meeting is not prepared to judge as to 
the equity of the legislation enacted by Congress and 
approved by President Taft, granting free tolls to 
American ships engaged in “coastwise trade” of the 
United States; and, 

Whereas, a treaty of arbitration is in force between 
the United States and Great Britain, by which both 
governments have definitely agreed to submit to arbi- 
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tration at The Hague all differences arising under the 
construction of treaties; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this meeting, holding in reserve its 
opinion on the merits of the question in dispute, em- 
phatically demands that, if the attempt to reach an 
agreement by diplomatic means be unsuccessful, the set- 
tlement of the controversy be referred, without hesita- 
tion, to international arbitration; and, 

Resolved, further, That this meeting calls upon all 
the churches, and on all organized bodies of men and 
women who favor goodwill and concord among nations, 
to adopt resolutions of a like tenor, to the end that the 
Government of the United States may know that the 
American people with this controversy settled honorably 
by mutual agreement, if possible, and, failing that, by 
arbitration. 





Following the example set by their 
predecessors forty years ago in connec- 
tion with the Franco-Prussian war, the 
English Friends have created a War Victims’ Relief 
Fund for the aid of the sufferers in the Balkan regions. 
This fund, which has now reached more than ten thou- 
sand pounds and is continually growing through gifts 
of both British and American Friends, is being admin- 
istered by a committee sent out from England, among 
whose membership Dr. J. Rendel Harris, Stephen Hob- 
house, James B. Crosfield, and Henry M. Wallis are 
prominent. No discrimination is made in the distri- 
bution of relief between the wounded and sick of the 
Allied armies and those of the Turkish forces. The 
scenes of suffering and distress with which the mem- 
bers of the committee have come in contact beggar de- 
scription. Between Tchatalja and Constantinople not 
a train passed up to the capital without sick soldiers 
on board, some of whom died on the way, and their 
bodies were pitched out by the side of the track without 
even the train being stopped. In the Bulgarian vil- 
lages, where no business of any kind was doing because 
the men had all gone to the front, the distress was very 
great. In one town of 15,000 inhabitants no less than 
4,000 were in need. Some days members of the relief 
committee have worked from 5 o’clock in the morning 
till long after midnight. Across the Bosporus, in Asia 
Minor, whither more than fifty thousand Turks had 
fled for refuge from the Allied armies, great suffering 
and want were also found among the women and chil- 
dren. All that this and other relief bodies, including 
the Red Cross and the Red Crescent, have been able to 
do has hardly touched the fringes of the distress. 


War Victims 
Relief Fund. 
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Among the Peace Organizations. 


The Autumnal Conference of the British Peace So- 
ciety was held at Dundee, Scotland, October 11-14, 1912. 
The attendance during the four days was good. The 
reception with which the proceedings opened was at- 
tended by representatives of many Dundee societies. A 
special feature of the conference was an open-air meet- 
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ing held on Saturday evening in Albert Square, at 
which eloquent addresses were made by Councillor 
Shanks, of Glasgow, and Councillor Serymgeour, of 
Dundee. On Sunday many of the ministers of the city 
made peace the subject of their discourses. The speak- 
ers at the conference were Dr. Darby, secretary of the 
society, who presented “The Claim of the New Pa- 
cifism”; Dr. Walter Walsh, who urged that the pacifists 
must not only show that war does not pay, but also that 
it is not right; Rev. John Beveridge, who believed that 
if Germany and Great Britain could be brought into 
harmonious relations, general disarmament would be 
quickly realized; D. M. Mason, M. P.; Mr. Joseph 
Dobbie, Miss Husband, Mr. Churchill, and Mrs. R. A. 
Watson. Resolutions were adopted deploring the 
strained relations between Great Britain and Germany, 
expressing deep regret over the breaking out of war in 
the Balkan peninsula, and condemning the movement 
throughout the British Empire to introduce universal 
military service. 

A peace society, with a body of strong office-bearers, 
was formed in the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
on the 24th of October, 1912. The society will co-oper- 
ate with the University Sociological Society. Two 
weeks later Mr. Carnegie sent the following letter to the 
secretary : 


Dear Mr. Sutherland: 


Yours of October 17th received. I am greatly pleased 
to hear of the proposed movement for a peace society. 
T consider the killing of man by man the greatest crime 
that can be perpetrated. It is to be lookt back to in 
future ages as we now look back upon man eating man. 
T have a decided opinion that it is a much greater crime 
we commit in our day in killing each other than the 
cannibals did in eating their fellows. It is simply dis- 
graceful that in the twentieth century we have still to 
deplore the ravages of “the foulest fiend ever vomited 
from the mouth of hell.” TI should like to be the first 
subscriber to the Aberdeen University Peace Society if 
I may be permitted. Please put me down for £500 if 
you succeed. 

Very truly yours, 


The British National Peace Council (187 St. Ste- 
phen’s House, Westminster, London, 8. W.) has just 
published the Peace Year Book for 1913. It contains, 
as the previous three volumes have done, a great variety 
of useful information on the peace movement and some 
valuable general articles. The price is one shilling. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


The Buffalo Peace Society has a large amount of 
practical work in contemplation for the immediate fu- 
ture, and is planning to secure an executive secretary 
who will be able to prosecute energetically the various 
activities contemplated. The annual meeting of the 
society on December 16 was a very interesting one. 
After the business was transacted, Bishop Burt, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who has spent more than 
twenty-five years in Europe, gave a most instructive ad- 
dress on “Present Conditions in Europe.” The Balkan 
war, he believed, was entirely unavoidable, on account 
of the centuries of oppression and cruelty which had 
preceded it. The Bishop, who is enthusiastic in his 
support of the peace cause, declared that the movement 
is making great headway in Europe, especially among 
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the working classes. Superintendent Emerson, of the 
Buffalo public schools, gave a report of the extended 
peace work done in the schools of the city, not only on 
special occasions, but whenever opportunity offers. An 
interesting address was made by Mr. G. Barrett Rich, 
Jr., a leader of the Boy Scout Movement in Buffalo, 
who declared that “The Boy Scouts of America” is in 
no sense a military organization, not permitting the 
use of firearms or military drill. The co-operation of 
the organization in furtherance of international arbitra- 
tion and peace may be depended on. 


The Maryland Peace Society held its fourth annual 
meeting in McCoy Hall, Baltimore, on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 28. A representative audience of about 
300 was present. Mr. Eugene Levering, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, presided, and during 
the business exercises was elected president of the So- 
ciety in place of Theodore Marburg, who had resigned 
on account of his appointment as Minister to the Court 
of Belgium. Mr. Andrew B. Wood was chosen secre- 
tary in place of Edward C. Wilson, who had declined 
re-election on account of his numerous educational du- 
ties. The annual report made by the secretary showed 
that the Society had 250 members, and that it had car- 
ried on a valuable propaganda in the State by lectures 
and its quarterly paper, which had been mailed regularly 
to 10,000 addresses. The main address of the evening 
was made by Senator T. E. Burton, who, after devoting a 
few minutes to discussing the history of arbitration as 
an agency for peace, analyzed in a most interesting way 
the Panama Canal tolls situation, and urged in the 
strongest terms the repeal of the provision exempting 
coastwise ships from paying tolls or the reference of the 
question raised by the British government to arbitra- 
tion. Secretary Trueblood spoke briefly on the lessons 
of the Balkan war. Dr. Thomas H. Lewis, president of 
Western Maryland College and president of the Mary- 
land branch of the American School Peace League, gave 
an admirable address on “The School-teacher as the Ad- 
vance Agent of Peace,” which our friends will enjoy 
reading in this number of the ADvocaTE oF PEACE. 


At the annual meeting of the American Society for 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes Joseph 
H. Choate, former Ambassador to Great Britain, was 
elected president and Charles W. Eliot, president-emeri- 
tus of Harvard University, vice-president. Dr. James 
Brown Scott, of the Carnegie Peace Endowment, was 
chosen secretary and J. C. Schmidlap, of Cincinnati, 
treasurer. The members chosen for the Executive Com- 
mittee were: Theodore Marburg, Minister to Belgium ; 
John Hays Hammond, Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, 
Prof. W. W. Willoughby, of Johns Hopkins, and Henry 
B. F. Macfarland, of Washington. The addresses given 
at the conference, a number of which were very able, 
will be published in full in the proceedings. 


The Japan Peace Society and the American Peace 
Society of Japan have started a publication in the in- 
terests of the peace cause. The new organ, the first 
issue of which appeared in December, will be published 
monthly under the title “The Japan Peace Movement.” 
The price to residents in the Japanese empire is 56 sen 
(28 cents) ; to subscribers in foreign countries 74 sen 
(37 cents). The first issue is in small magazine form, 
printed on good paper, and contains 36 pages, the first 
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eight of which are in English. The Japanese depart- 
ment is entitled Heiwa Jiho. The paper is the suc- 
cessor to Heiwa, which was published for a few years 
by the Japan Peace Society and later by private indi- 
viduals. We congratulate our colleagues in Japan on 
this new organ of their work and wish for the paper a 
long and most useful career. 


The Korrespondenz des Verbandes fiir Internationale 
Verstindigung (Dr. Robert Piloty, Wiirzburg; Dr. 
Hanus Dorn, Miinchen) has commenced its second 
year. The January number contains articles on Cur- 
rent German Politics, the Spanish-French Morocco 
Treaty, the Peace of Lausanne, ete. The publishers 
ought to change the form of the sheet so as to make it 
more suitable for preservation. 


The Intercollegiate Peace Association (Prof. 8. F. 
Weston, secretary, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio) has had a most successful year in 1912, as the 
report just issued by the secretary shows. Colleges and 
universities in eleven States participated in the prize 
contests organized by the Association. Not less than 
eighty of the leading colleges and universities in the 
eleven States held local contests, and at least three hun- 
dred orations were written and delivered by under- 
graduates. The Association spent about $3,000 during 
the year, $1,800 of which was given in prizes in the 
State and National contests. The purpose of these con- 
tests is not primarily oratorical, but to cultivate in the 
young men of the colleges and universities beliefs and 
sentiments which will insure their future interest and 
activity in the cause of international arbitration and 
peace. The Association could do very much more in 
this most fruitful field if it had sufficient funds with 
which to employ the entire time of a secretary and do 
more in the way of prizes. It is expected that fifteen 
States or more will participate in the contests held this 
spring. 

Edwin D. Mead, director of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, has been on a three weeks’ lecture trip through the 
West. He has spoken at Michigan University, the Nor- 
mal College at Ypsilanti, the Chicago City Club and a 
number of other Chicago organizations, at the Omaha 
University and Theological School, in several of the 
Omaha churches, at the University of Nebraska, at Lin- 
coln; at Des Moines, Cleveland, Erie, Rochester, etc. 
Many of the meetings have been large and enthusiastic 
and the addresses received with much favor. 


The World Peace Foundation (29A Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass.) has just published in its monthly Bulle- 
tin, a pamphlet of 36 pages, the account of its work in 
1912. It contains the annual report of the managing 
director, Edwin D. Mead, to the trustees; the report of 
Dr. David Starr Jordan on his lectures and extended 
public-speaking trips; the report of Dr. James A. Mac- 
donald on his work in arousing public opinion in 
Canada and the United States; the report of George W. 
Nasmyth on his work among students in Germany and 
this country; that of Denys P. Myers on his research 
and publicity work, and that of collecting a reference 
library; that of Mrs. Anna S. Duryea on her labors 
among women’s organizations, and that of Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein on her campaign in Europe for the World 
Petition. 
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On January 4 Dr. Tryon, director of the New Eng- 
land Department of the American Society, spoke at the 
Berwick Woman’s Club, South Berwick, Maine, on “The 
Rise of the World Peace Movement,” and on January 6 
before the Woman’s Club of Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, on “How the World is Organized’ for Peace.” 
The Yale Law Journal for January has printed an 
article by him on “A Permanent Court of International 
Justice,” which the Massachusetts Peace Society is hav- 
ing printed in pamphlet form for circulation among 
publicists. This article was written at the request of 
Mr. Root for the last annual meeting of the American 
Society of International Law. It was prepared as a 
suggestion to the program committee of the Third 
Hague Conference. 





ad 


Brief Peace Notes. 


... In his New Year’s greetings, sent out on Decem- 
ber 30, Andrew Carnegie says that “international peace 
is not a party question in the Republic. Democratic 
Presidents and statesmen, equally with Republicans, are 
its zealous champions. I venture the prediction that 
negotiations will soon be resumed under the most favor- 
able conditions between Britain, France, and America— 
Germany gladly co-operating as before. In such a holy 
cause there can be no such word as fail. Sooner or later 
the killing of men in battle is to be banished from 
civilized lands.” 


‘ During November and December four large meet- 
ings devoted to the peace movement were held in Buf- 
falo, in addition to the. activities of the Buffalo Peace 
Society. These were a large meeting of the Buffalo 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution ; 
a meeting of the Buffalo branch of the American School 
Peace League, under the auspices of the State Teachers’ 
Convention, at which addresses were made by President 
King, of Oberlin; Assistant Superintendent Edson, of 
New York city; Wilbur F. Gordy, of Massachusetts, and 
Fannie Fern Andrews, of Boston, and two meetings 
addressed by the Baroness von Suttner. 


... Ex-President Roosevelt holds, as expressed in a 
letter to Dr. Lyman Abbott and published in The Out- 
look, that “it is a matter of honorable obligation on our 
part to live up to that arbitration treaty (of 1908) in 
spirit and letter, and that therefore if the question (of 
the Panama Canal tolls) cannot be settled in some other 
way we must refer it to The Hague Court for arbitra- 
tion.” 


: In response to an inquiry made by the New York 
World, leading educators of the country have expressed 
themselves overwhelmingly in favor of either amending 
promptly the Panama Canal Tolls Act or of submitting 
the question of the interpretation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty of 1901 to arbitration, as asked by Great 
Britain. 


... At the annual dinner of the Holland Society at 
the Waldorf on January 16 Mr. Carnegie paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to Holland: 

“Holland stands supreme and alone among the na- 
tions as having in our own day held in its capital, The 
Hague, the Peace Conference which was called by the 
Emperor of Russia, which, to the surprise of many and 
the joy of all, succeeded in creating an international 








tribunal for the settlement of international disputes. 
The civilized world never before took so great a bound 
forward, and history is to record that from the day of 
this meeting of the nations in friendly brotherhood, de- 
sirous of banishing the foulest blot upon civilization- 
the killing of man by man in battle—the world’s trium- 
phant march began to ‘peace on earth; among men good 
will.’ ” 

Early in January the Senate passed the bill 
authorizing the President to appoint a Peace Centen- 
nial Committee of seven members to aid in appropri- 
ately celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Ghent and the one hundred years 
of Anglo-American peace. The members are to serve 
without pay, but $100,000 is appropriated for expenses. 


‘ The new Japanese cabinet, under the premier- 
ship of Prince Katsura, has decided to abandon the 
project planned by the last cabinet of increasing the 
army by two divisions. It will also limit its naval pro- 
gram to maintaining the normal standard without 
increase. 

; The current naval rivalry is invading in an in- 
tensified way all the naval powers. France during 1912 
carried her naval construction to the unprecedented 
amount of over 100,000 tons. The new naval program 
of Mr. Delcassi will greatly accelerate construction in 
the navy yards this year. Seventeen dreadnaughts and 
superdreadnaughts are included in the new program. 
A new 34 centimeter gun, said to surpass any other in 
existence, will be mounted on the new ships. 


President Taft continues to take advantage of 
every suitable opportunity to declare his belief in the 
early coming of general world peace. At the seventieth 
anniversary of the Independent Order of B’nai B'rith 
in New York on January 19 he said: 

“The time is past when civilized men want war, even 
though war at present seems the only way in which to 
settle differences between great Powers. I had a dream 
myself not long ago, a dream that we were going to 
take one grand step toward peace among all nations. 
I dreamed everything could be arbitrated. But I awoke 
to find that many distinguished lawyers in the Senate 
believed it would detract from the dignity of the Senate 
if they bound themselves not to do something that years 
hence they might feel called on to do. That was my 
dream and my awakening. But I feel sure that uni- 
versal peace will come. We have gone beyond the time 
when we must go out and shoot one another to settle 
differences of opinion.” 


The Treaty of Lausanne, the treaty which closed 
the Tripolitan war between Italy and Turkey, was rati- 
fied by the Italian Chamber of Deputies on December 4 
by a vote of 335 to 24. The opponents were Socialists. 


A Golden Rule Calendar, to hang on the wall, has 
been prepared by Mrs. M. E. Fox and published by 
Arthur L. Humphreys, 187 Piccadilly, London, W. It 
is 814 by 614 inches and contains extracts from well- 
known writers on the subject of peace. The price is 
six pence (12 cents) net. 


.. An International Students’ Union was founded 
in Heidelberg, Germany, on December 16. There was 
a large attendance of students, both German and for- 
eign. Among the speakers was Dr. George W. Nas- 
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myth, of Cornell University, chairman of the Central 
Committee of the International Federation of Students’ 
“Corda Fratres,” who has done such splendid service in 
Germany as well as this country in organizing the 
young men in the universities and colleges for inter- 
national service. 

; The Eighth International Congress of Students 
is to be held this year at Cornell University from the 
29th of August to the 13th of September, under the 
auspices of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. It is ex- 
pected that this will be the most important interna- 
tional congress of students ever held. Further details 
about the arrangements and the program will be given 
in our next issue. 





The Chicago Office and Field Secretary- 
ship. 


By Charles E. Beals. 


The applications for peace literature increase in 
number every month. More students are participating 
in the literary and oratorical contests than ever before. 
The Indiana yearly meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends recently ordered 100 copies of The Higher Sol- 
diership for distribution among friends. 

Through the efforts of our office Mrs. Mead’s article 
on “The Militia Pay Bill” was published in the Chicago 
Daily News of January 15. Unity, in its January 9 
number, published a “Partial List of Peace Books, 
1912,” compiled by the peace secretary. In its January 
3 edition, Chicago Commerce, the organ of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, published an article on 
“Peace and Student Sentiment,” written by the editor, 
Mr. William Hudson Harper. 

The secretary served as a judge in a debate in Mandel 
Hall, University of Chicago, January 17. The debat- 
ing teams represented Northwestern University and 
University of Chicago. On January 20 the secretary 
lectured at the School of Civics and Philanthropy (Dr. 
Graham Taylor, president) on “War and Human 
Misery.” On January 27 he addressed the Federated 
Churches at their monthly meeting in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium upon “The Evangel of Peace and the Evan- 
gelical Churches.” On Sunday, January 26, he partici- 
pated in a conversazione of the Forum at a meeting in 
La Salle Hotel. On the 31st of January he delivered 
the address at the graduation of the Calumet High 
School, discussing the theme “The March-step—For- 
ward !” 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, who has made a lec- 
ture tour through the central west, tarried in Chicago 
long enough to deliver several lectures. He addressed 
the City Club on January 14. Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett 
presided at the luncheon. Other engagements were at 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the Hamilton Club—engagements made 
through the local peace office. 

A plan has been adopted by the trustees of the Lind- 
gren Peace Fund, which was given to Northwestern 
University when the National Peace Congress was held 
in Chicago in 1909, which, among other details, pro- 
vides for the enlistment of the co-operation of the high 
schools throughout the State by means of peace prizes. 

The great event of the month for local pacifists was 
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the third annual meeting of the Chicago Peace Society 
on January 16. The meeting was held in connection 
with a luncheon in the Louis XIV room of Hotel Sher- 
man, President Goddard presiding. Prayer was offered 
by President Charles A. Blanchard, of Wheaton Col- 
lege. Reports were presented, officers elected, and other 
business transacted. Among the resolutions adopted 
were the following: 

“Resolved, That in view of the fact that a great many 
loyal and thoughtful American citizens fear that the 
exemption of American ships using the Panama Canal 
from paying the tolls imposed on foreign ships may be 
a breach of treaty obligation, therefore the Chicago 
Peace Society hereby respectfully petitions the members 
of the House of Representatives and Senate of the 
United States to submit the question to international 
arbitration unless the said enactment is rescinded. 

“Resolved, That the Chicago Peace Society hereby 
firmly declares its conscientious disapproval of the so- 
called ‘Militia Pay Bill”? or ‘Pepper Bill” namely, 
House Bill No. 8141, now pending in Congress. It is 
our honest opinion that the provisions of said bill are 
dangerous, and that the bill itself is one of the most un- 
American and pernicious measures ever drafted. We 
therefore respectfully request and urge the members of 
our national House and Senate to vote against said bill. 

“Resolved, That inasmuch as it is reported that the 
Navy League of the United States has petitioned Con- 
gress for the creation of a so-called council of national 
defense, the Chicago Peace Society hereby respectfully 
expresses its hope that our national lawmakers may de- 
vise those things which make for international justice 
and good will instead of those things which make for 
international rivalries, jealousies, and hatreds. Let us 
carry civilization forward to more righteous and courte- 
ous international relations. We covet for our own 
United States the leadership in those things which are 
to abide, leadership for that better and enduring civili- 
zation of tomorrow which, happily, we believe, is in- 
evitable. 

“Resolved, That in the matter of the above-named 
questions of the Panama Tolls, the Militia Pay Bill, the 
Council of Defense, and all other matters affecting in- 
ternational policies, we call upon the people’s law- 
makers to rise above the pettinesses of political game- 
plaving. above the prejudices of a provincial and selfish 
nationalism, and to legislate with statesmanship to 
which our children’s children shall point with gratitude 
and pride and which future historians shall chronicle 
with enthusiasm. We speak plainly because we feel 
deeply. We speak with respectfulness, but with a rising 
determination to scrutinize the vote actions of Congress- 
men and Senators. We solemnly pledge ourselves to 
endeavor to organize the ever-increasing pacifist senti- 
ment throughout the country to defeat those men who 
lead our Government to do wrong; and we believe that 
good citizens more and more will realize that it is the 
duty of all right-minded persons to support, with stead- 
fastness and grateful loyalty, those men of moral sin- 
cerity and statesmanlike vision who shape their public 
conduct in the light of, and dedicate themselves to the 
cause of, justice and human welfare.” 

A copy of these resolutions, together with a brief per- 
sonal letter, has been sent to each United States Senator 
and Representative at Washington. 














The Nebraska Peace Society. 
By Arthur Weatherly. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, director of the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, came to Nebraska at the invitation 
of the Nebraska Peace Society for a four days’ campaign 
in the interests of our cause. He spoke on Thursday, 
January 16, in Omaha, before the members of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, before the Omaha Theological Semi- 
nary, at a large and enthusiastic meeting of members 
of the Commercial Club at a noonday luncheon, and in 
the evening at a mass meeting held in the City Hall. 
Friday he spoke at a special convocation of the State 
University in Lincoln, giving a very inspiring address. 
At noon he was entertained at a luncheon given by the 
Social Service Club, at which he made another splendid 
address. In the evening he gave the annual address of 
the Nebraska Peace Society, speaking on “The United 
States and the United World” to a large audience. 
Because the new dining-room of the Commercial Club 
was not ready, the luncheon that was planned for him 
had to be omitted, but in place of it a luncheon was 
hastily arranged at the Y. M. C. A., where he spoke to 
an interested group of business men. Mr. Mead re- 
turned Saturday to Omaha, and on Sunday gave three 
addresses there, two of them before large church audi- 
ences, and one in the afternoon at the regular meeting 
of the Omaha Philosophical Society. It was a strenu- 
ous four-day campaign and one that aroused wide- 
spread interest in the peace movement. The news- 
papers gave splendid reports of the meetings, and a 
number of new members were secured for the State 
Peace Society. 

The annual business meeting of the Nebraska Peace 
Society was held at 4 o’clock Friday, the 17th. Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan was re-elected honorary presi- 
dent; Hon. Don L. Love, former mayor of the city of 
Lincoln, was elected president ; Arthur L. Weatherly was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer, and Prof. F. M. Fling, 
of the State University, Dr. D. E. Jenkins, of Omaha 
University, and Rev. H. H. Harmon, of Lincoln, were 
named as members of the Executive Committee. The 
president and secretary are planning to speak at a meet- 
ing to be held in Crete, Nebraska, on February 12, and 
at other meetings in the State as fast as they can be 
arranged. 





American School Peace League. 
By Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary. 


Since the annual meeting of the American School 
Peace League last July, in Chicago, the league has been 
most active in following up the interest aroused there, 
especially with those who were new to the work and 
who represent States with whom the league had not 
previously been able to get into direct contact. The 
foundation for four or five new State branches was laid 
during the convention, and the secretary discussed with 
presidents of State teachers’ associations and State 
branches of the league the plan of making the State 
branches regular departments of the State teachers’ 
associations. This idea met with cordial response. 

During the past autumn many of the State teachers’ 
associations have met and have given the American 
School Peace League a place on their programs. The 
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request from the secretary to the various State teach- 
ers’ associations to make the State branch a regular 
department of the State Teachers’ Association has been 
acted upon favorably, and already several associations 
have made the State branch a regular department. The 
Maine, Michigan, New Mexico, New York, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, and California State branches have 
already met as department sessions and have uniformly 
reported success. Their programs were printed in the 
official programs of the State teachers’ associations 
and the addresses will be printed in the proceedings. 
Most of these branches also distributed literature to 
those present. 

The New Mexico branch had a particularly successful 
convention. ‘The following report comes from the sec- 
retary: 

“The New Mexico branch of the American 
School Peace League held its annual meeting with 
the State Educational Association at Albuquerque. 
On Wednesday evening, November 6, it held a great 
peace meeting in the Elks’ Theater, which was ad- 
dressed by President David Starr Jordan on “The 
Fight Against War,” and to which the general pub- 
lic was invited. This was unquestionably the 
greatest peace meeting ever held in New Mexico. 

“On Thursday afternoon, November 7, the State 
branch held its regular business meeting as a sec- 
tion of the State Educational Association. This 
meeting was addressed by ex-Superintendent 
Hiram Hadley, president of the branch, on the 
subject, “The Work of the New Mexico Branch of 
the American School Peace League and How to 
Perform It,” and by Hon. Alvan N. White, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who spoke 
on “What the Department of Education Can Do 
to Promote Peace Teaching in the Schools of the 
State.” Both of these addresses are printed in 
full in the pages of the proceedings. The address 
of President David R. Boyd, of the University of 
New Mexico, “Some Observations on the Teach- 
ing of History with Reference to Peace and War,” 
was delivered without manuscript or notes, and 
cannot, therefore, be published in the proceedings. 
It was a strong and convincing argument for a 
more rational and progressive teaching of history 
by bringing out more clearly the destructive and 
purely barbarous nature of war, and by laying 
greater stress on the constructive and civilizing 
arts of peace. These addresses were followed by 
discussion in which many teachers took part. 

“In the business session at the close of this 
meeting the branch took under consideration our 
work so as to reach the schools in every part.of the 
State more effectively. The president, Hon. 
Hiram Hadley, presented a well-worked-out plan 
for the reorganization of the branch by abolishing 
four of the five vice-presidencies and also the board 
of nine directors, whose functions were chiefly 
nominal, and substituting a board of twenty-six 
county directors (one for .each county in the 
State). This plan met with the hearty approval 
of all present, and was unanimously adopted.” 


The Maine State branch had the whole of one after- 
noon for its meeting. There were many prominent 
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speakers on the program and the meeting was very 
largely attended. This was probably due to the fact 
that the secretary of the branch had sent out press no- 
tices to all the Maine papers. The Maine press was 
most generous in devoting space to the account of the 
meeting. Besides the following addresses, the Maine 
branch had some music on their program, one song 
being written for the occasion by the late Julia Harris 
May, of Auburn, Maine, and an officer of the Maine 
branch: “The Preservation of Life the Truest Patriot- 
ism,” by Rev. E. S. Ufford, Rockland, Maine; greetings 
from societies engaging in the work of international 
peace; “Teaching Peace in the Schools,” by Aipheus 
Baker Hervey, former president of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity; “Peace from a Moral Standpoint,” by Rev. 
J. M. Arters, Portland, Maine; “Peace from a Civic 
Standpoint,” by Mrs. George F. French, Portland, 
Maine; “What the Club Woman Can Do to Interest the 
Schools in Peace,” by Mrs. Byron Stevens, Portland, 
Maine; “Special Peace Music for Hague Day,” by Miss 
Margaret Bakeman, Bath, Maine; “How the Maine 
Schools Observed Hague Day,” by Miss Alice May 
Douglas, Bath, Maine; brief addresses by officers of the 
Maine School Peace League. 

The Arkansas State branch program was as follows: 
“Peace Day in Our Schools,” by Miss Estelle Atkins, 
Crossett, Arkansas; “Relation of the Teacher to the 
Peace Movement,” by R. E. Philbeck, Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas ; “The Effects of Peace Agitation on Peace Leg- 
islation,” by E. R. Ling, Batesville, Arkansas; “What 
We Can Do in Arkansas,” by Leo L. Partlow, Claren- 
don, Arkansas; “The Real Cost of War,” by W. A. 
Ramsey, Fayetteville, Arkansas ; “The Teacher in Rela- 
tion to International Peace,” by Dr. Samuel P. Brooks, 
president of Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

The speakers at the department session of the New 
York branch were the president, Andrew W. Edson, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools in New York city; 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, of Boston, on “A Course 
in Citizenship ;” Wilbur F. Gordy, of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, on “The Teaching of History from the Stand- 
point of a Proper International Morality,” and Presi- 
dent Henry C. King, of Oberlin College. 

The Oklahoma branch carried out the following 
program: “How the Peace Movement Can Be Promoted 
in the Rural Schools,” by Mrs. C. M. Jones, of La- 
homa; “War, What For?” by Prof. E. L. Rodman, of 
Poteau; “The United States, the German Empire, and 
the British Federated Colonies, Examples of a Possible 
World Union,” by Superintendent N. S. Cowart, of 
Weatherford; “The Hague, the Capital of the World, 
and What Has Been Accomplished by Having Such a 
Permanent Capital,” by Principal John Howard Payne, 
of Oklahoma City. Besides these addresses, there was 
a round-table discussion consisting of five topics of cur- 
rent interest, namely: “Tripoli,” “Albania,” “The 
Young Turks,” “The Balkan States,” “The Attitude of 
the Great Powers.” 

The chief speaker at the California branch session 
was Prof. Edward B. Krehbiel, of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, who spoke on the work of the Amer- 
ican School Peace League. Besides distributing a large 
quantity of literature at their meeting, the California 
branch had an exhibit of peace literature which was 
most attractive. 
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Other State branches, which did not hold department 
sessions, but had succeeded in getting the State teach- 
ers’ associations to have a peace speaker on the pro- 
gram, are Wisconsin, Tennessee, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, and New Hampshire. 
Virginia also had secured Philip Van Ness Myers, of 
College Hill, Ohio, to address one of the general ses- 
sions, but at the last moment the program committee 
changed the date of his address, and Mr. Myers was un- 
able to go. He did, however, address the Montana State 
Teachers’ Association during Christmas week. Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, addressed the Wisconsin and Nebraska associa- 
tions, and Mr. Edwin D. Mead addressed the New 
Hampshire meeting. The president of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association gave a place on the program 
of one of the general sessions for the perfection of the 
organization of the Missouri branch, and Mr. James M. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City, conducted this part of the 
meeting. They elected a very strong list of officers. 
The other branches held their annual business meetings 
at some convenient time between sessions. Although 
the Tennessee branch did not meet as a department 
session this year, the State Teachers’ Association voted 
to make the branch one of its regular departments. Mr. 
J. W. Curtis, the secretary of the branch, writes: “You 
will be pleased to know that we secured the adoption 
of the Tennessee branch of the American School Peace 
League as a department of the Tennessee State Teach- 
ers’ Association at the Jackson meeting. Miss Ashe, 
Miss Cain, and I went to Jackson and worked for the 
adoption of the work by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; but we secured Capt. S. A. Mynders, president of 
the West Tennessee State Normal School, to present the 
matter for us, because he is well and very favorably 
known throughout the State. He presented the matter 
very appropriately, and it was adopted by a rising vote 
almost unanimously.” 

Other branches which have held their annual business 
meetings are Florida, New Jersey, North Carolina and 
Virginia. The District of Columbia branch of the 
league held a meeting on December 9, with Mr. Arthur 
Deerin Call, executive director of the American Peace 
Society, as the chief speaker. The Louisiana State 
Teachers’ Association convenes next April, and the 
State branch is already arranging the program for a 
department session. 

Four new branches of the league have been formed 
this autumn: Rhode Island, Kansas, Utah, and Oregon. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead addressed the Rhode Island State 
Teachers’ Association when the branch was organized, 
and was warmly received. The Kansas State branch 
was organized by Mr. E. T. Fairchild, president of the 
National Education Association, who was at the time 
of organization State Superintendent of Instruction, 
but who is now president of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege in Durham, New Hampshire. The Utah branch 
was organized at a meeting of six or seven thousand 
people in the tabernacle in Salt Lake City, when Dr. 
P. P. Claxton was the chief speaker. Dr. Claxton says 
that this was the most enthusiastic meeting he ever at- 
tended. The Oregon branch was organized by Mr. 
Herbert B. Augur, teacher of history in the Jefferson 
High School in Portland, and who has for a long time 
been a devoted worker in this direction. We expect the 
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organization of two other branches soon, namely: 
Idaho and Indiana. At the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in these States a committee was 
appointed to organize a State branch, and this will prob- 
ably be done within a short time. 

Prof. W. A. Ramsey, president of the Arkansas State 
branch, has organized the Ashley County Teachers’ 
Branch in Arkansas this autumn, and eight Arkansas 
High School branches, namely: Walnut Ridge, Hunts- 
ville, Thornton, St. Paul, De Vall Bluff, Hoxie, Poca- 
hontas, and Biggers. A branch was also organized on 
July 12 in the Summer School of Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, with Superintendent T. D. Brooks, of 
Hillsboro, as chairman, and Miss Lillie L. Martin, of 
Baylor University, as secretary. 

The Peace Prize Essay Contest this year promises to 
be even larger than ever before. It is believed that 
every State in the country will be represented this year. 
Several boards of trade have taken up the matter, and 
will probably use their influence in securing contestants 
from their cities, or will conduct a separate contest for 
their own city. The league’s contest is open to seniors 
in normal and secondary schools, and closes March 1, 
1913. The league is co-operating with the Lindgren 
Peace Prize Essay Contest, of which Prof. J. A. James, 
of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, is sec- 
retary. This contest is open to all high-school students 
of this country, the country being divided into seven 
geographical sections. Three prizes will be given in 
each section and one prize for the best in the country. 

The president of the North Carolina branch, Super- 
intendent Charles L. Coon, of Wilson, has compiled a 
Peace Day Bulletin, which the State Department of 
Education has published for distribution among the 
teachers of the State. This will be distributed sooner 
than the usual Peace Day Bulletin, since so many of the 
North Carolina schools close before the 18th of May. 
Mr. Coon suggests in the Bulletin that the teachers 
select any day most convenient for the observance of 
Peace Day. Since the Peace Day Bulletin for the ob- 
servance of May 18, issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, will not be issued until later, this 
North Carolina bulletin will fill a great need, and it is 
to be hoped that all States whose schools close early in 
the spring will adopt this method. 

The American School Peace League is now planning 
its mid-year meeting, which will take place during the 
convention of the Department of Superintendence in 
Philadelphia the latter part of February. 

The secretary of the league spent some three months 
in Europe this autumn for the purpose of furthering 
the plans for the International Conference on Educa- 
tion which the United States Government has taken 
the initiative in calling. The secretary had conferences 
with the educational officers in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, England, and Holland. The 
Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at The Hague gave especial attention to the 
matter, since it is expected that the Dutch government 
will call the conference. 

Since returning to America, the secretary reported 
on the conference to the Department of the Interior 
and to the Department of State. While in Washington 
the secretary called on the foreign ambassadors repre- 
senting those countries which she had not visited, and 
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presented the plans of the conference. The written 
plan made out by the secretary, involving the program 
and objects of the conference, has been sent to the am- 
bassadors by the Department of State. A full descrip- 
tion of the objects and organization of the conference 
will appear in a later report. 
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One Hundred Years of Peace. 


Address of Hon. William D. B. Ainey, Member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, 


At the dinner given by the American committee for the 
celebration of one hundred years of peace among English- 
speaking people to Ambassador Bryce, Hotel Astor, New 
York, December 13, 1912, Hon. Alton B. Parker, presiding. 


Your Excellency, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentle- 
men: It affords me a high sense of privilege to be pres- 
ent with you on this occasion, distinguished and graced 
by the British ambassador, who has consented to be 
your guest, and to unite with you in behalf of my col- 
leagues in the Congress of the United States in expres- 
sions of felicitation and encomium and in conveying to 
him America’s tribute of great affection. 

I am deeply appreciative of the harmonious blending 
of thought and expression, of person and place, of illus- 
trious guest and purposeful host in this complimentary 
dinner tendered to Ambassador Bryce by the American 
committee for the celebration of one hundred years of 
peace among English-speaking peoples. 

America is not unmindful of the diplomatic bril- 
liancy of the distinguished guest ; it will not forget him 
as one deeply versed in history—a man of letters. He 
will be remembered for his charm of manners and en- 
gaging personality, but the emphasis of his accom- 
plished work among us has been in a sense, perhaps, to 
him unknown. He has interwoven the fibers of his own 
generous sympathies into the very fabric of American 
heart life and bound the English-speaking peoples by 
the cords of love. 

A hundred years of peace between elbow-touching na- 
tions, wherein the thoughts and purposes of each have 
run in parallel lines in unbroken course, notes a great 
era of the world. 

The signing of the ‘treaty of Ghent marks a new 
source from whence spring the fountains of English- 
speaking history. Since that day the two mighty rivers 
of Anglo-Saxon life and influence have flowed steadily 
on and, side by side, never overflowing their banks, but 
in their onward course bound in the very nature of 
things to mingle their waters in the great ocean of a 
common destiny and accomplishment. 

It would be interesting to follow them in their his- 
tory under this figure of speech from small beginnings 
to the mighty present, and peer, as far as the mere 
human may, into the region of the coming days. _ 

The similarity is so apparent that it has been ofttimes 
remarked, common in language, literature, history, and 
traditions, with similar religious and ethical concep- 
tions, possessed of the same ideas as to the fundamentals 
in government, they have both sought, through all these 
means of expression, to obtain and give that liberty 
which means the exaltation of the individual life to a 
place where it may fulfill the duty of its created pur- 
pose. 
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The common goal is quite apparent, the waters may 
overflow the banks, and, God forbid it, wars may come 
to hinder and delay; but as surely as the day is day, as 
right is right, and rivers flow to ocean, the Anglo-Saxon 
problem will ultimately find solution in the broadest 
and deepest unity of purpose. 

Among the world’s great thinkers of other races the 
peculiar aptitude of the Anglo-Saxon to grasp the 
thought of his own and others’ rights in his quest for 
liberty has been pointed out. He has been intensely 
but not selfishly individualistic in his views. To him 
personal liberty has meant individual liberty, if one may 
here differentiate in terms. Not merely the liberty to 
throw off restraint, but liberty to do and be and think 
and to acquire; liberty to express himself in life and 
influence, to reach the topmost rung, to climb the high- 
est peak, to fulfill within himself the high possibility 
of his created being. : 

One hundred years of peace have not been years of 
sluggish sleep. Great problems have been met and 
solved, and these in turn have made new problems, 
which now meet the English-speaking peoples. Dur- 
ing this lapse of time the Anglo-Saxon has contributed 
largely to modern civilization, and in turn received of 
its benefactions. He has demanded for himself liberty, 
and he has attained it and has increased in stature by 
the attainment. With liberty came enlightenment, and 
this gave him a vision of opportunity, and he has seized 
upon it. 

The rank and file have answered to the Anglo-Saxon 
ery to step up higher. Thus far their destiny is accom- 
plished. It has brought an influx of great numbers, the 
inevitable result of our conception of personal liberty, 
into the activity incident to national governments, and 
so influencing the international relations. And now 
they are turning the wheels of our body politic. Na- 
tional consensus of opinion, always potent, rests not now 
with the few but with the many. 

The spirit of unrest, concerning which so much has 
been said, comes as a necessary sequence in the develop- 
ment of the liberty of thought among the English peo- 
ples, and it has caused some to question whether after. 
all we have not made a bad solution. I have no fears, 
nor would I retrograde in Anglo-Saxon purpose, but 
meet the issue squarely. 

The problem is profoundly international; it is in- 
tensely national; it is pre-eminently individual; in- 
volved in it are the principles which sustain world peace. 

Referring again to the accepted and well-recognized 
similarity between British and American conditions and 
thought, as elements contributing materially to a con- 
tinuance of English peace, it may well be said that men 
who think alike have little chance to dispute. So strong 
is this that were the boundary lines of government sud- 
denly removed with their attendant prejudices, the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples would coalesce, as by the law of 
attraction, to a common thought and interest. 

The point, then, is for us to know that we think alike. 
This brings international confidence. If we do not know 
that our neighbor across the line is thinking similar 
thoughts, having similar hopes, actuated by similar am- 
bitions, we have no common interest in each other. But 
when we find that he grows roses and we like roses, the 
door opens and we may go back and forth in new-born 

comity. 

History, travel, commerce, intercommunication, ar- 
bitral treaties, and arbitrations lead nations to know 
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each other better and bring about a common under- 
standing—an international public opinion. 

Nations express themselves through their peoples and 
public opinion, considered in the light of the greater 
number of those whose thought create it, is more 
powerful than ever before. It is the power which here- 
after can influence war or sustain peace between the 
English-speaking peoples. It must be addressed; it 
must be considered ; it must be reckoned with. 

Mankind yields to two great influences—the intel- 
lectual, which affects his judgment, and the moral, af- 
fecting his sentiment. The world has ever strongly em- 
phasized the first and too oft minimized the second as 
being effeminate and intangible. 

It has been the intangible, if you please, sympathy, 
love, honor, patriotic devotion, high unselfishness, which 
has left its impress in every step of progress in indi- 
vidual or world development. On no other basis can 
the brotherhood of man be established and maintained ; 
on no other consideration can world peace and home 
peace be assured. To its gentle attractions the multi- 
tudes have ever yielded a ready response; but if it be 
not offered to the people, what then? ‘There soon is 
found a lodgment for the world-destroying counterfeit— 
war-producing hate. 

To bring about an international understanding, using 
the apt term formulated by Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, so freighted in meaning as to be quickly seized by 
the English world, we need an “international mind.” 

We may not stop here, else we fail in our philosophy 
to realize how much the great world hangs its activities 
upon the broad sympathies of mankind; the potency of 
the emotional in man; its quick response to words of 
love or hate, to kiss or blow; the ready yielding of both 
men and nations to the common influence of a kindred 
feeling. 

Some years ago an article touching the relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly. It closed with a sentiment so 
high and exalted that I bring it here: 


“Though our countries may have no formal alliance, 
m me : ,» 
They have a league of hearts. 


The author was your distinguished guest, the senti- 
ment a page from his great heart and life and work. 

Let it be paraphrased and then enthroned beside the 
other one. 

Give us then— 


An international mind to understand, 
An international heart to feel, 


and our hundred years of peace are but the beginning 
of an endless day of peace on earth, good will to men. 





The School Teacher as the Advance 
Agent of Peace. 


By Thomas H. Lewis, President Western Maryland Col- 
lege and of the Maryland Branch of the American 
School Peace League. 


Address given at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Mary- 
land Peace Society, McCoy Hall, Baltimore, January 28. 


The American School Peace League was organized to 
extend the peace movement among the school children 
of our country. The organization is of the simplest 
character, attempting at present only to bring directly 
before the pupils the duty and blessings of peace by 
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celebrating in our schools one day in the year with song, 
recitation, and addresses on this subject. 

The organization is based on the assumption that 
every great and permanent reform or forward move- 
ment must begin with the children. I think this is not 
only psychologically sound, and abundantly justified in 
history, but that it is strongly commended to us in that 
it meets a condition as well as a theory. Children are 
themselves greatly in need of learning the doctrine and 
practice of peace for their present experience and not 
simply for a future manhood. 

When one of Job’s comforters announced the doc- 
trine that “Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly 
upward,” he must have had in mind the school-room. 
All teachers know that man is born to make trouble, 
and that he begins operations at a very early age. So 
this phase of the subject need not be dwelt upon. But 
there is another phase of it no less familiar, but having 
a bearing upon the subject of peace not sufficiently con- 
sidered as yet by those who would promote this move- 
ment. I mean the tendency in man in his earliest 
periods of self-activity, so early indeed that he may be 
said to be born unto it, to get into trouble. The begin- 
ning man discovers antagonistic relations very early, 
even with his nurse, with his long-suffering, peripatetic 
father, with his brothers and sisters, and throughout 
boyhood with his school-mates and teachers. His will 
and theirs do not harmonize; their interests are not 
identical ; their impulses come into collision; no perma- 
nent basis of peace seems possible. Difference of view- 
point leads to disputes as to rights, and disputes, unhap- 
pily, show a marked tendency to reach quickly an acute 
stage of ultimatum, after which force and all the horrid 
din of war. It would thus appear that the state of boy- 
hood is in fact, if not of necessity, a state of war. I 
shall probably incur the suspicion of a lack of humor 
by confessing that I view this situation seriously. It 
has been so long the prerogative of every healthy boy 
to fight, and the privilege of their elders to enjoy their 
fights, that any suggestion to the contrary will seem to 
be an attempt to “impoverish the public stock of harm- 
less pleasures and eclipse the gayety of nations.” 

However, I cannot persuade myself that this situation 
is wholly humorous. As a teacher I have had a long 
education in the significance of apparently insignificant 
actions and traits in young people, and that if we are to 
do any effective work in character-building we must be 
willing to use material which men generally think 
trivial. There is so much uncertainty as to what is 
really trivial in a life, growing at every moment and in 
every direction ; such a strong likelihood that any action 
may be the label of a habit and every trait a premoni- 
tion in character, where everything is in a flux, that I 
believe that every successful pedagogue must at least be 
serious. 

And yet there is a sense in which the disputes and 
fights of boys are laughable; only I would remind you 
that they are so in the same way precisely that the dis- 
putes and fights of men are. It would not be a difficult 
feat of the imagination to suppose that there are beings, 
say in Mars, who become as hilarious over what we pom- 
pously style our international relations as we do over 
the comic battles of the playground. In fact we may 
see this sort of thing actually going on. We of this 
generation may not be as unlike the generations of old 
as the inhabitants of Mars are unlike us; but we are 
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sufficiently unlike them to get a good deal of fun out of 
their solemn absurdities in the treatment of disputes. 
It has not been quite three hundred years since Europe 
abandoned the ordeal. By this method you proved you 
were not a murderer by touching the corpse without 
causing it to bleed. You were a witch if you floated 
after being thrown into the river. You were chaste if 
you could walk on hot iron without being burned. And 
you won your suit against the party of the second part 
if you could hold your arms extended longer than he 
could. 

But we can find abundant provocation to hilarity 
without going back so far. In fact we may find not a 
few good jokes of this sort in the solemn records of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the year 1818 a man named Thornton, arraigned 
in an English court for murder, answered to the indict- 
ment by throwing his glove on the floor and saying, 
“Not guilty, and I will prove it by my body.” ‘This 
looked like a hilarious proceeding, but there was really 
at that time an unrepealed statute making such a plea 
legitimate ; and as no one took up Thornton’s glove he 
went free. 

The trivial causes of great disputes make war’s sol- 
emn pageantry a vast burlesque. In 1853 England, 
France, and Turkey began the Crimean war with Rus- 
sia, which lasted three years. It was fought to deter- 
mine whether the key to the front door of the Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem should be kept by the 
Greek or the Latin monks. 

The impotent conclusions of great disputes are no- 
toriously funny. In 1812 America declared war against 
England ‘for stopping our ships on the seas and im- 
pressing seamen. It was discovered later that England 
had revoked the offensive order five days before we de- 
clared war. But the war went on, with inconclusive 
results, nearly three years, and when the treaty of peace 
was signed there was not a word in it about the impress- 
ment of seamen. 

In advancing absurd pretexts for great disputes, it 
must be admitted that men are greatly superior to chil- 
dren, who in their quarrels never think of pretending. 
In 1877 Russia began war against Turkey to protect 
Bulgarian Christians from massacre. In 1897 Russia 
was the ally of Turkey in the massacre of Armenian 
Christians. Both of these were “Holy Wars,” in which 
Mohammedan and Christian could claim equal sin- 
cerity. 

We congratulate ourselves upon a civilization which 
will henceforth make such wars impossible, and so we 
preserve our gravity in Congress and the Department 
of State. We boast of our progress in refusing to per- 
mit individuals to go to war and compelling them to 
settle private disputes in court, where witnesses may be 
heard, the law examined, and the cause determined by 
reason and conscience. We are even entering upon an 
era of sanity in dealing with national disputes, admit- 
ting more or less thoroughly the absurdity of denying 
to nations the procedure we compel individuals to ac- 
cept, although we still cling to the notion that war is a 
necessary phase of society, out of which we shall never 
wholly emerge. 

Meanwhile what are we doing to stop this evil in its 
beginnings? The disputes of men are but the prolonga- 
tion of the disputes of their childhood, not essentially 
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different in principle nor in the method of settlement. 
For in this as in other matters, 


“The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 


The American School Peace League is trying, with as 
yet but scant success, to win one day in the year for the 
glorification of peace. Children are being tempted by 
prizes to compose and deliver addresses on peace. Pub- 
lishers are besought to furnish text-books constructed 
in the spirit of our own age and not after the spirit of 
knight-errantry. It is clearly possible, it is eminently 
philosophic, and it is a reasonable demand of a pro- 
gressive age that human history shall be presented to 
children in its entirety, not as a panegyric of physical 
force, but to show the whole broad scope of those move- 
ments which have brought us where we are. 

These things we are talking about and to some extent 
trying to do. They should not be depreciated. Yet it 
must be confessed that holding peace meetings among 
children may be as barren of results in bringing on the 
actual reign of peace as they often are among adults. 
The teacher who would make a positive contribution to 
this movement must recognize that the real root of the 
evil we are trying to extirpate lies in the personal con- 
duct and character, and that the true evangel of peace 
will be the presentation of those ideals, and that mes- 
sage which will bring about in our own experience the 
suppression of passion and the development of reason 
in settling our disputes, great and small. Here I think 
the teacher finds his supreme opportunity. The chief 
end of education is the development of reason, and 
where this fails education is but a name. Passion is 
what we yield to and needs no education ; reason is that 
by which we obtain the mastery, and can only come by 
the slow processes of training. Now, education is itself 
essentially a conflict and, because of its usual associa- 
tions, largely a conflict between individuals, involving 
emulations, rivalries, strifes. When these are conducted 
under the inspiration of passion, as they are now to a 
great extent, they result in some of the worst develop- 
ments of character, cheating, lying, and all uncharita- 
bleness. But under the guidance of reason such con- 
flicts are not only harmless in themselves, but they de- 
velop some of the best traits of character, self-reliance, 
perseverance, joy of victory. 

To enthrone the ideals of peace in the school-room is 
not, therefore, to make school life as insipid as the rela- 
tion of one boy with a tutor, nor to inaugurate a reign 
of intellectual death. It is life, rather; the highest life, 
the true life of reason which is thus given a free field 
and opportunity to begin the development which makes 
life’s long warfare. But as long as we stupidly main- 
tain that a grown man makes his noblest contribution 
to his country by going to war, we need not expect to 
convince our children that fighting is not a better way 
to carry on the strifes of education than to yield to the 
sweet reasonableness of a generous peace. 

But this supreme opportunity involves also the teach- 
er’s greatest difficulty. It is not difficult to persuade 
children to accept ideals. For whether Napoleon was 
right or not in saying that “Imagination rules the 
world,” it is certain that imagination rules childhood. 
Children are quickly fired with the heroic, the chival- 
rous, the unselfish. And if the whole task of the teacher 
were simply to kindle the imagination with those ideals 
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to which peace gives the noblest setting the victory over 
war would not be long delayed. Unfortunately, human 
nature in children is constantly making its protest 
against these ideals, and this protest is constantly being 
supported by the examples of men whom children natu- 
rally accept as models. Fathers who have cleared up 
the distinction for themselves between private and na- 
tional disputes, so as to justify them in demanding the 
procedure of reason in one while permitting the arbitra- 
ment of war in the other, have not made this distinction 
clear to their children. Perhaps we ought not to expect 
them to attempt this feat of logic. Fathers who would 
feel disgraced by a fist fight over a private dispute will 
brag about just such a settlement of the disputes of 
their boys. Meanwhile the children accept this confu- 
sion as natural and go on following the practice of their 
fathers which agrees with human nature and rejecting 
their ideals which opposes human nature. They settle 
the greatest disputes they have in the same way their 
fathers settle the greatest of their disputes. 

The teacher is thus sadly hampered and doubtless 
often discouraged. Nevertheless, the genuine idealist— 
and no other is fit to be a teacher—will not despair. He 
will continue to preach “peace to him that is far off and 
to him that is near.” He will continue to hold up to 
children as a manly ideal the practice of men in private 
disputes which now prevails among all civilized people. 
He will trace with patient confidence the gradual de- 
velopment of this practice through many centuries and 
much obloquy from the most absurd suggestions of 
ignorant superstition. And with true prophetic fire he 
will continue to point to the indications multiplying on 
every hand, the sure harbingers of a development still 
going on, the steady progress of human opinion and 
practice from less to more, from individual to national, 
toward the larger ideal of a world-wide supremacy of 
reason, which must ultimately prevail.” 


The Immediate Establishment of an In- 
ternational Court of Arbitral Justice. 
By Thomas Raeburn White, of the Philadelphia Bar. 


[A paper read at the Conference of the American Society 
for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 21, 1912.] 








The project to establish an international court of 
arbitral justice, recommended by the Second Hague 
Conference, has received the approval of jurists on 
both sides of the water. Some of the considerations 
which commend it are the desirability of building up 
an international common law through the decisions of 
a permanent judicial body; the importance of offering 
a means of securing a judicial decision, rather than a 
compromise of an international dispute, if such be the 
preference of the contending powers, and the necessity 
of a permanent tribunal which can be called upon to 
decide whether disputes are within the terms of obliga- 
tory treaties of arbitration, before such treaties can 
become of real binding force. 

There is another consideration which does not seem 
to me to have received the attention it deserves—the 
very great increase of arbitral settlements which would 
almost certainly and immediately follow the establish- 
ment of the court. Without in the least meaning to 
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question the value of the existing court of arbitration, 
it is proper to refer to the well-known fact that de- 
cisions rendered by temporary tribunals constituted 
from that court are not strictly judicial in character, 
but are in many cases the result of compromise. This 
is inevitable from the method of constructing these 
tribunals. So long as the contending powers select an 
equal number of judges for each particular controversy, 
there will be an equal number of advocates and but one 
judge in the court. The fact that some members of 
such tribunals have been great enough to be real judges, 
notwithstanding the method of their appointment, is 
the exception which only proves the rule. But, as with 
individuals, so with nations, there are some disputes 
which do not admit of compromise. 
will not be, and perhaps ought not to be, submitted to a 
court so constituted. It is surprising not that so few, 
but that so many, disputes have been submitted, and 
so many obligatory treaties of arbitration have been 
concluded under the existing system. 

Very few persons would be willing to submit an im- 
portant difference with another to the irrevocable de- 
cision of one man, of whose identity they were ignorant. 
If two farmers fall into a dispute over the boundary 
line of their farms, involving a controversy of a few 
dollars, it will, if submitted to the courts, be deter- 
‘mined by the combined judgment of a jury and one or 
perhaps three judges, in the lower court, and if ap- 
pealed, usually by seven more, making a total of twenty- 
two men impartially chosen, who give their best judg- 
ment to the subject. But the boundary disputes of 
great nations, involving millions or even hundreds of 
millions of dollars, can be submitted to no court except 
one, in which the decision will really be made by a 
single person, whose identity is at the time of the sub- 
mission unknown. It is no wonder that nations still 
decline to submit all disputes without reservation to 
arbitration. I doubt if any of us would agree to submit 
all our private disputes to a similarly constituted tri- 
bunal. 

It is improbable that further progress can be made 
in securing treaties agreeing to submit all disputes to 
arbitration without reservation until there is a known 
court of established integrity, ability, and impartiality 
by which such disputes can be decided. If such court 
had existed at the time the proposed treaties with Great 
Britain and France were under consideration by the 
United States Senate, they would have met much less 
opposition, and we should hear less about refusing to 
submit to arbitration the pending questions concerning 
the Panama Canal. 

The undoubted fact that the establishment of the 
proposed court would lead to a great and immediate 
increase in the number of cases submitted to decision 
by arbitral tribunals, deserves a high place in the list 
of reasons for urging its constitution. 

These considerations and others not mentioned urge 
the establishment of the proposed court. But they 
equally demand its immediate establishment. Inter- 
national questions press for immediate solution. The 
existence of the court would be, if not a guarantee of 
international peace, a powerful factor in its mainte- 
nance. This is properly the next step to be taken; it 


should precede any further attempts to secure treaties 
binding the contracting powers to submit all disputes 
to arbitration. 
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The questions which immediately confront us are 
whether it is legally possible to establish the proposed 
court prior to the next Hague Conference, and, if so, 
whether the effort would not necessarily be attended 
with so much delay and meet with so many obstacles, 
that a postponement of the whole matter until the next 
conference would be the better plan. 

First, whether it is possible to establish the court 
under the plan proposed, prior to the next Hague Con- 
ference, depends upon the correct legal construction of 
the text of the recommendation contained in the final 
The court may be established under the terms of 
the final act whenever an agreement shall have been 
reached as to the appointment of the judges and the 
constitution of the court. The number of powers which 
must join in the agreement is not stated. If all the 
nations participating in the Second Hague Conference, 
or even a majority of them, must so agree, then it is 
hopeless to attempt anything now. On the other hand, 
if a small minority, even two or three, may establish 
the court as recommended, then there is more than a 
probability that it could be done within the space of 
a few months. What then does the final act provide? 

The words of the recommendation, translated into 
English, are: 


“The conference recommends to the signatory 
powers the adoption of the annexed project of a 
convention for the organization of a court of ar- 
bitral justice and its establishment so soon as an 
agreement shall have been reached upon the selec- 
tion of the judges and the constitution of the 
court.” 


That the way is open for a limited number of powers 
(even as few as two or three) to make arrangements in 
the immediate future for the establishment of this 
court at The Hague will appear from an examination 
of the text of the final act. 

The words of the recommendation above quoted do 
not indicate that an agreement by all the powers is 
necessary. It is addressed to all the powers repre- 
sented at the conference, but contemplates the estab- 
lishment of the court “so soon as an agreement shall 
have been reached,” without specifying by how many 
powers. If the intention were to require an agreement 
by all the powers, joining in the recommendation, which 
means all participating in the Hague Conference, it 
would have been so provided. Examining other por- 
tions of the final act, we find that when a reference is 
made to all the powers participating in the conference, 
the expression “powers who were invited to the Second 
Peace Conference” is used. It is fair to assume that 
had it been the intention to require the agreement of 
all the powers invited to the conference, the same. ex- 
pression would have been used in this instance. 

Examining the conventions formally adopted by the 
conference, we find that even in such cases no unani- 
mous agreement is necessary. They bind in each in- 
stance only the “contracting powers,” i. e., the powers 
who sign them, not necessarily all those who were rep- 
resented at the conference. With substantial unanim- 


ity they provide, as.in article 93 of the “Convention for 


the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes,” that 
“the non-signatory powers who were invited to the 
Second Peace Conference can adhere to the present 
convention.” This clearly shows that it was not ex- 
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pected that all the nations represented at the confer- 
ence would sign the convention. But even all the 
signatory powers need not ratify before the conven- 
tions become operative. Substantially all of them pro- 
vide, as in article 95 of the same convention: “The 
present convention shall go into effect, as regards the 
powers that have taken part in the first deposit of rati- 
fication, sixty days after the date of the proces-verbal 
of deposit.” It should also not be overlooked that 
provision is made in the conventions that powers de- 
siring to withdraw from them may do so upon giving 
a specified notice ; this shows not only that less than all 
may concur in establishing a convention, but that some 
even of that number may withdraw and leave the con- 
vention in force as to the remainder. As conventions 
become operative by the ratification of less than all, and 
remain operative notwithstanding the withdrawal of a 
portion of that number, it would be clearly unreason- 
able to hold that similar language used in the recom- 
mendation should be construed to require the agree- 
ment of all powers invited to the conference as to the 
appointment of judges, before any action looking 
toward the establishment of the court can be legally 
taken. 

There is internal evidence in the annexed draft of 
the convention to establish the court of arbitral justice 
that it was not expected to be adhered to by all the 
powers participating in the Hague Conference. In its 
opening article it makes reference to the “signatory 
powers,” an expression used frequently in the final act, 
and which refers to the powers who sign each conven- 
tion, but does not include all the powers represented at 
the conference. 

Article 21 of the draft provides: “Access to the court 
of arbitral justice instituted by this convention is open 
to the contracting powers only.” This clearly contem- 
plates the supposition that the convention will be ad- 
hered to by a limited number of powers, and that others 
likely to be involved in international difficulties will 
not be parties to it. The expression “signatory powers” 
in article 31, and “contracting powers” in article 32, 
are used in such manner as to show that the number of 
powers adhering to the convention is expected to be 
limited. Article 35 provides a means by which powers 
who become dissatisfied with the convention may de- 
nounce it, and that thereafter it shall be operative as to 
the other contracting powers only. It is therefore ap- 
parent that the court was intended to be established 
through the co-operation of a limited number of powers, 
and to remain in force, although all but a very few had 
ceased to be parties to it. 

The conclusion is that there could have been no in- 
tention to require the unanimous agreement of all the 
powers participating in the Second Peace Conference, 
in order that this court should be legally established 
at The Hague. 

The question then arises, How many need concur? 
Must a majority concur, or is a minority sufficient? 
If a minority, how small a minority? In the first place, 
it should be observed that a majority of the Hague 
Conference has no legal significance. The assembly of 
delegates was not a legislative body, but, in the strictest 
sense, a conference. The vote of a majority had no 
binding force or legal effect upon the minority. As a 
majority means nothing, no reason is perceived why a 
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majority must concur in the appointment of judges. 
But if not a majority, then how many nations must 
concur? The words themselves give no indication. 
“As soon as an agreement shall have been reached upon 
the selection of the judges and the constitution of the 
court” the conference unanimously recommends the 
adoption of the project. “An agreement shall have 
been reached” so soon as two or more of the signatory 
powers have agreed among themselves as to a method 
of appointing the judges. Does this not fulfill the 
condition upon which the recommendation shall take 
effect? But it may be said the conference could hardly 
have meant a court of arbitral justice to be established 
at The Hague, with the prestige of the conference be- 


.hind it, when only two or three nations had united in 


establishing it, or would have access to its deliberations. 
But why not? The conference has unanimously ap- 
proved the plan and agreed in recommending its adop- 
tion. If, as has been seen, conventions may become 
operative when actually ratified by only a small minor- 
ity of powers, and may remain operative, though de- 
nounced by all but two or three, as might well happen, 
what obstacle is there to a construction which brings 
about the same result in this case? It becomes clear 
that there is no such obstacle, especially when we ob- 
serve that by article 35 of the draft of the convention 
establishing the court, it may be denounced by any 
number of powers, and yet remain operative as to those 
powers not denouncing it. The court, by the express 
terms of the convention, might thus remain operative 
only as to two or three nations. It should be empha- 
sized that the court has been approved in all its details, 
except as to the manner of selecting judges only, and 
that will affect no one except the powers which agree. 
The conference by its recommendation has said to the 
powers signing it, So soon as any of you shall agree on 
a method of representation in this court satisfactory to 
yourselves, you may put it in force, being careful to 
provide that contracting powers only shall have access 
to the court (article 21), and that its expenses shall be 
borne by them (article 31). 

None but the contracting powers will be really con- 
cerned in the court, except academically, and in that 
sense the other powers have already approved it. Who 
would be harmed or would have any right to object? 
What nation could legitimately question the establish- 
ment of a project it had expressly approved, and which 
affects its rights in no manner whatever, particularly 
in view of the fact that none could doubt the compe- 
tency of the contracting powers to establish such a 
court at The Hague, even if the conference had made 
no recommendation upon the subject? In the last 
analysis all that the concurring nations would appro- 
priate would be the name “Hague Court” and the serv- 
ices of a bureau for which they pay. 

The conclusion is that the recommendation of the 
conference, rightly construed, admits of the establish- 
ment at The Hague of the court described in the an- 
nexed convention by any number of nations who may 
agree among themselves as to a method of appointing 
judges, and are willing to undertake the necessary ex- 
pense. 

This conclusion is strengthened by an examination 
of the report of the Secretary of State of the American 
delegation at the Second Hague Conference, which con- 
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tains language clearly indicating that it was the opinion 
of the delegation that the proposed court could be es- 
tablished by “any number” of powers. But, assuming 
this construction to be correct, the question still re- 
mains whether, as a practical matter, there is sufficient 
reason to hope for success to justify the United States, 
for example, in making the effort. 

The project failed of adoption because of inability 
to agree upon the method of appointing judges. This 
inability to agree was due to the fact that all nations 
participating in the conference claimed the right to be 
equally represented in the court. It was agreed, and 
is agreed, that to be a strictly judicial body the court 
should not have more than fifteen members. As fifteen 
cannot be divided by forty-six, it has seemed to follow 
that the principle of the juridical equality of States 
must be abandoned, and this view has its powerful ex- 
ponents. It is contended that, while all nations may 
be equal before the law, they should not have equal rep- 
resentation in an international court, because of differ- 
ence in power and influence and therefore in probable 
volume of litigation. 

The method of appointing the judges of the Inter- 
national Court of Prize involved inequality of repre- 
sentation, and doubtless for this reason the recent 
praiseworthy efforts of the United States to have this 
court vested with jurisdiction as a general court of 
arbitration, do not seem to have been crowned with 
success. 

Passing over the apparent impossibility of securing 
the consent of the weaker nations to inequality of rep- 
resentation, there is an objection to it not without 
weight. Nations which had not equal representation 
with others in the court might be, and probably would 
be, discriminated against, and in such case the discrim- 
ination would be done under the forms of law, without 
any consequent reaction of world sentiment in favor 
of the weaker power, which is the case wherever there 
has been oppression through the exercise or threat of 
violence. It is by no means clear that a body which is 
to decide the rights of the weak as well as the strong 
ought not to be equally representative of both, if it is 
representative of either. 

This apparently impossible situation may be met by 
abandoning entirely the principle of representation, 
which is fundamentally wrong. Nations are the liti- 
gants which will appear before the bar of this court; 
their representatives, therefore, have no place upon the 
bench. In order to have a strictly judicial body which 
will administer justice and not reconcile differences, we 
should have judges appointed not to represent nations, 
but solely because they are suitable as to learning and 
ability for the position. They will, of course, feel an 
unconscious leaning toward their own countries, but so 
do municipal judges toward litigants of their acquaint- 
ance or station in life, or of their way of thinking in 
social or political matters: But municipal judges over- 
come such bias; why not judges of an international 
court? But they cannot do so unless they owe their 
appointment not to individual nations, but to a world 
body, which represents as nearly as may be the com- 
bined interests of the world. 

This is a matter of great delicacy, and much patience 
and forbearance will be needed to adjust it. But the 
problem will not defy solution, if the right principle be 
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adopted. Perhaps the judges might be elected by the 
Hague Conference or appointed by the president 
thereof, subject to the approval of the conference, or 
by a small committee appointed for the purpose. But 
these difficulties, while serious as applied to the appoint- 
ment of judges of a court constituted by forty-six na- 
tions, become much less, if they do not disappear alto- 
gether, when we consider the appointment of judges of 
a court established by only two or three nations. Even 
on the erroneous principle of representation, a court 
with a limited number of judges could be so created. 
If, for example, we should consider only England, 
France, and the United States, who have recently sig- 
nified their willingness to arbitrate all disputes, it does 
not seem unlikely that they could agree upon the ap- 
pointment of three judges each, composing a court of 
nine, for the adjudication of such international diffi- 
culties as should be submitted to them by the three 
nations. A much better way of appointing the nine 
judges would be for them to be named by some inter- 
national body, which would apply a better standard of 
choice to the names under consideration, and the judges 
in such case would be less inclined to become advocates 
of their own nation’s interests; but even if the prin- 
ciple of representation in the court should be retained, 
the difficulty encountered by forty-six nations does not 
exist when it is proposed to establish the court by fif- 
teen or less. 

It may be objected that complications would arise if 
other nations later desired to join in the constitution of 
the court and have access thereto. Such complications 
would take care of themselves. Let the court once be 
established, even though by a limited number of na- 
tions only, and its value will soon become so thoroughly 
demonstrated that no voice will be heard to decree its 
dissolution, because of any difficulty in the appointment 
of judges. 

On the other hand, if the matter be postponed until 
the meeting of the Third Peace Conference, there is no 
certainty that the members of that conference could 
agree upon a method of appointing judges, and the 
probability is very great that they could not. If they 
did not so agree, there is no assurance that they would 
again adopt such recommendation as now exists, per- 
mitting the establishment of an international court 
through the concurrence of a limited number of powers. 
There is, therefore, grave danger that if the court is not 
established now and given an opportunity to demon- 
strate its usefulness prior to the Third Peace Confer- 
ence, the golden opportunity will pass, not to return 
within any definite period of time. 

It may be said that the creation of such a court at 
this juncture would be of little value, because it would 
have no jurisdiction. Even if this were true, it would 
not be a legitimate objection ; but it is not true. There 
are many old cases, covered with the dust of years, 
knocking about the foreign offices of every country in 
Europe and of our own State Department, which the 
parties concerned would be glad to have decided no mat- 
ter how, so long as they were decided without sacrifice 
of dignity or honor. There could be no better material 
for the new court to work upon at first than this. Any 
new judicial body must have time to find itself; it must 
work out its rule of practice and procedure; it must 
reconcile the views of its various members, many of 
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whom’ in this instance would have been educated in 
different. systems of law, and there could be no better 
way in which the court could become an organized 
working body than by applying itself to the decision of 
questions of fact and law of the character I have men- 
tioned. Of course the important questions would not 
come immediately unless by accident, but there can be 
no doubt that as decision followed decision; as the 
rights of litigants were more carefully defined and 
fixed ; as the manner in which the court approached its 
work was better understood; as the judicial character 
of its decrees was recognized, questions affecting the 
honor and vital interests of nations would not be with- 
held from it. 

Both the President and President-elect of the United 
States are happily in full accord with the aims and 
purposes of this society. It is therefore appropriate 
that this organization should call their attention to. the 
unexampled opportunity which is open to immediately 
establish an institution which will certainly be of great 
and lasting benefit to mankind, and perhaps in the 
course of years may become almost a guarantee of peace 
among the nations, by providing a means whereby even 
questions affecting national honor may be decided in 
the judicial chamber rather than upon the field of 
battle. 
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The Appeal of the Navy League. 
By Charles Richardson. 


The Navy League has recently issued an appeal for 
signatures to a petition asking Congress to reorganize 
the personnel of the navy, and to adopt as “a policy for 
building up the navy a continuing and consistent pro- 
gram of naval construction, to be determined by a Coun- 
cil of National Defense, which should take into con- 
sideration the naval programs and military strength of 
possible opponents.” 

The obvious purpose of the league is to remove the 
question as far as possible from the direct control of the 
people, and to give a council of naval and military ex- 
perts an almost unlimited power to increase the armies 
and navies of the United States and to multiply the 
burdens imposed upon the people and the business of 
every State and section. 

Of course the plan proposed would greatly promote 
the personal ambitions and interests of the naval and 
military officers and contractors, and in view of the 
origin of the petition it is not surprising to find that 
its “sixty-seven reasons for a strong navy” are exceed- 
ingly one-sided and misleading. The limits of this 
note will not permit a discussion of all of these so- 
called reasons, but a brief comment upon some of them 
and upon the paper as a whole may be useful. 

As might have been expected, no portrayal of the 
horrors and miseries of war; no description of its ter- 
rible waste of human life and health and treasure; no 
account of the almost equal loss and suffering caused 
by the conscription and maintenance of great armies 
and navies in times of peace, and no fair statement as 
to the historic results of international arbitrations can 
be found on the pages of this remarkable appeal. They 
can also be searched in vain for any allusion to the fact 
that when ene nation increases its fighting forces ‘it 
causes other nations to do the same, so that their rela- 
tive strength or power to hurt each other remains as 
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before, and their only change is their mutual progress 
in the direction of grinding poverty and ultimate bank- 


ruptey. This has been so often demonstrated and is so 
plain to those who are not afflicted with the special 
blindness of army and navy advocates that the omis- 


sion of any allusion to it is particularly noticeable. 

Some of the “sixty-seven reasons for a strong navy” 
are based upon the achievements of.our vessels in scien- 
tific and humanitarian work and in the suppression of 
piracy, the destruction of slave ships, and the restraint 
of barbarism. But these achievements have no bear- 
ing on the question of whether it is necessary for us to 
have. what is now understood as a great navy. The 
usefulness of a marine police sufficient for such pur- 
poses is generally conceded, but it by no means follows 
that we should therefore have a navy larger than we 
now have. 

The old arguments that a great navy is a school of 
courage and efficiency, and that the money which it 
costs is paid to the natives of the country which sup- 
ports it, are urged with apparent ignorance of the fact, 
so often shown, that these cbjects can be attained in 
better and vastly more useful ways. 

References are made to occasions when the navies of 
different nations, including our own, have defeated or 
prevented the wrongful aggressions of other navies, but 
there is no mention of the obvious truth that it was the 
existence of those other navies that made such aggres- 
sions possible, and that the only way to avoid them in 
future is to set the example and use every possible in- 
fluence to check the increase of navies and to secure 
their gradual reduction. 

The argument that a great navy is necessary for the 
enforcement of some of our national policies is an evi- 
dent fallacy, because there is no probability that poli- 
cies which are in accord with international justice and 
the rights of others will lead to war, and if we have any 
policies of a contrary character the sooner they are 
modified or abandoned the better. 

Much stress is laid upon the theory that our own 
security must depend upon our being strong enough 
to defeat any other nation; but no effort is made to 
achieve the impossible task of showing that there is any 
nation in the world which could gain any permanent 
advantage by attacking us or any nation which would 
not have more reasons for helping us to defend our- 
selves than for fighting us. 

Although the petition as a whole is plausibly worded, 
the arguments already familiar to the peacemakers of 
the world are more than sufficient for its complete refu- 
tation; but if it should be pressed in Congress by the 
powerful influences now urging its support, it should 
be vigorously opposed by the organs of public opinion 
and by the friends and leaders of the great movement 
for international justice, arbitration, and a world court. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 20, 1913. 





The Panama Canal Bill. 


Repeal of the Exemption Clause Proposed 
By Rear Admiral Chester. 


“Tt is better to be right than to have the Panama 
Canal.” These were the ringing words with which Rear 
Admiral Chester, U. S. N., retired, closed an impressive 
address, with the applause of a large gathering of rep- 
resentative men at the Boston City Club on January 9. 
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Admiral Chester took the ground that the exemption 
of American coastwise shipping was absolutely in con- 
tradiction to the wording of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
which obliged the United States to open the canal to all 
nations on terms of entire equality and without dis- 
crimination, provided they complied with the terms of 
neutrality. The exemption clause was also contrary to 
the spirit of all the negotiations relating to the isthmian 
canal, from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 down to 
the treaty of Panama in 1904. Furthermore, it was 
wrong to say that the exemption of coastwise vessels of 
the United States would result in no discrimination. 
He instanced the discrimination that would necessarily 
result in a supposed case of a British vessel sailing from 
St. Andrews, N. B., and an American vessel from Bel- 
fast, Maine, points comparatively near together on the 
Canadian and the United States coast, the Canadian 
ship going to Victoria, B. C., and the American ship 
going to Port Townsend, Washington. The British 
vessel is charged at the rate of from $0.75 to $1.25 per 
ton for her cargo, while the American vessel is given 
free passage through the canail. “Are these vessels on 
terms of €ntire equality, as is required by the treaty ?” 
asked the Admiral. “Many other cases of seeming 
flagrant injustice might be cited, but I think this 
enough to show that England has ‘probable cause,’ at 
least, to make formal protest against the action of the 
American Government regarding the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty.” 

Admiral Chester takes issue with those who believe 
that radical changes in the sovereignty exercised over 
the canal zone have made the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
subject to abrogation, but holds that, on the other hand, 
Article IV of the treaty itself makes abrogation impos- 
sible, as stipulation is made that “no change of terri- 
torial sovereignty or of the international relations of 
the country or countries traversed by the before-men- 
tioned canal shall affect the general principle of neu; 
tralization or the obligation of the high contracting 
parties under the present treaty.” 

Admiral Chester favored arbitrating the case if we 
must, but preferred the repeal of the exemption clause 
by Congress. “Let us,” he said, “do what England did 
for us at one time when the United States protested 
against unfair treatment in the matter of Canadian 
canal tolls. She caused the orders of the Canadian 
government to be revoked, and acknowledged that a 
mistake had been made. It is better to be right than to 
have the Panama Canal.” 

The views of the Admiral were supported by Dr. 
Tryon, who advised the repeal of the exemption clause 
by Congress. “As we cannot honorably abrogate the 
treaty,” he said, “the only alternative would be arbitra- 
tion. In fact, if we are unwilling to settle the dispute 
by diplomatic action, based upon the repeal of the ob- 
jectionable clause, by Congress, we have practically 
thrown the case on the Hague Court already. Ques- 
tions arising over the interpretation of a treaty are par- 
ticularly susceptible of arbitration. This is shown by a 
resolution unanimously passed by the Second Hague 
Conference, by the texts of many treaties in force today 
between nations in pairs, and by the spirit of the recent 
arbitration treaties negotiated by President Taft with 
Great Britain and France, which apply to international 
differences arising under a treaty or otherwise, and are 
our latest record of opinion on the subject. But by 
the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty of 1908, which 
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the new treaty was intended to supersede, but did not, 
there would be a clear obligation to arbitrate upon 
which Great Britain might fairly rely, or by the prece- 
dent of the Fisheries case, which concerned the inter- 
pretation of the Convention of 1818. 

“Several conditions conspire to weaken our case, or 
imperil it, if we should arbitrate it. Although we should 
have faith that the judges selected for an international 
tribunal summoned under the rules of the Hague Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes would be, as they have been, impartial, we should 
not ignore the very human problem that confronts us 
in this particular dispute. Nominally, it would be a 
case of Great Britain vs. The United States, but in 
reality a case of The World vs. The United States. For, 
as it is for the interest of all nations to have equality of 
treatment in the matter of Panama Canal tolls, the 
judges, even though neutrals, would have to be ap- 
pointed from states who are interested parties and 
might be biased in favor of the British contention. 

“Moreover, the opinions of leading American news- 
papers show that the moral sense of the nation is against 
the American interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, while some of our most respected statesmen, 
among whom are gentlemen of the highest standing in 
international law, have openly expressed the opinion 
that the United States is in the wrong. And then there 
is the vote taken by the Senate at the time of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, by which the idea of exempting our 
coastwise shipping from the meaning of the clause was 
rejected. In an arbitration these facts would make our 
case a hard if not a losing one to plead. 

“Under the circumstances, therefore, the most sen- 
sible and just course is for Congress to repeal the clause 
exempting American coastwise vessels from the pay- 
ment of the Panama tolls.” 


—_—- ae - 
Book Notices. 
Woman’s SHARE IN Socran Cutture. By Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer. 331 pages. Price, $2 net. New 


York and London: Mitchell Kennerley. 
Mrs. Spencer has given us in this volume a sane and 
reasonable and withal extremely well-written and in- 
teresting study of the vital problems that concern the 
womanhood of today. The chapters originally appeared 
as monthly articles in The Forum. They were written, 
however, as a continuous whole, and present to us first 
the Primitive Woman, the Ancient Woman, and the 
Modern Lady. Then we are brought by way of a his- 
torical sketch on the Drama of the Woman of Genius 
to the Day of the Spinster. In the chapter on the 
Pathology of Woman’s Work we have presented the re- 
lationship of poverty and vice to the present position 
of women in the industrial field. Under the title of 
the Vocational Divide the author discusses the choice 
which has to be made by certain women of intelligence 
and marked ability between uninterrupted advance in a 
chosen career and the quieter field of service in the 
family. The School and the Feminine Ideal and the 
Social Use of the Post-graduate Mother present inter- 
esting educational questions, while the Problems of 
Marriage and Divorce are also clearly considered. In 
the closing section on Woman and the State Mrs. mere 
cer points out the lofty position women have often held 
in the past in the political arena, and indicates the 
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trend of modern society toward universal participation 
in government. 

A detailed analysis of contents by chapters forms a 
valuable appendix, which would be helpful if the book 
were used as a text-book in sociological study. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 
By Alfred H. Fried. With a preface by Norman 
Angell. 214 pages. Price, $1.50, net. New 
York and London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


In his introduction the author explains that the book 
is intended to show the German Emperor’s attitude 
toward world peace and to explain his views for the 
promotion of a community of States. In six chapters 
we are given a clear account of how the “War Lord” is 
developing into a “Peacemaker.” The various occa- 
sions on which the Emperor has expressed his belief in 
the “necessity of a union between the nations of Europe 
in the interests of humanity and civilization;” his 
friendly relations with many of the pacifists and his 
growing interest in the movement which they repre- 
sent; the number of arbitration treaties in which Ger- 
many has been a party in the last ten years, and similar 
manifestations of the growing interest in peace during 
the Emperor’s reign, are among the points dwelt upon. 
The steps are traced by which Germany was led to 
withdraw her opposition to the optional court of arbi- 
tration and the permanent tribunal at the First Hague 
Conference. One chapter is devoted to the Emperor’s 
relations with France—his kindly feelings, his attitude 
of courtesy, and the liking which the French people 
have for him. That the Emperor will one day see how 
unsatisfactory is the method of preserving peace by 
being prepared for war, and will perhaps himself be 
the one to bring about a peace alliance of Europe, is the 
belief of Mr. Fried. 

Mr. Fried has devoted his life to the work of paci- 
fism ; he is the editor of “Die Friedenswarte,” one of the 
most important of the peace periodicals, and has been 
the recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize for his valiant 
labors in the cause. He is therefore well fitted to write 
impartially and without prejudice. 


THE EssENTIALS OF INTERNATIONAL Pustic Law. By 
Amos S. Hershey, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 66 Fifth avenue. 558 pages. 
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ence and International Law in the State University of 
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amicable and non-amicable. The whole work bears evi- 
dence of an enormous amount of study and research 
and of the careful and wise use of the material exam- 
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White’s autobiography, which recorded his experiences 
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Conference. There is no better source of information 
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Conference, in which Dr. White played so conspicuous 
a part. 
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